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ABSTRACT 

Emphasis in the Jennings, Missouri, Learning 
Laboratory Program is placed on improving reading and language arts 
skills by first diagnosing and assessing the disability and then 
developing an individually prescribed program in which the student 
can utilize his strengths and remedy his weaknesses. Nith the goal of 
improving the English- reading skills of 130 kindergarten through 
twelfth grade students, the special project team located in the 
central learning laboratory and four diagnostic centers involves 
these personnel: laboratory coordinator, learning specialist, 
clinical psychologist, social worker, counselors, interns, diagnostic 
teachers, and instructional aides. An inservice training program is 
conducted to instruct seven English teachers annually in methods of 
diagnosing and prescribing programs for children with learning 
deficiencies as well as providing these teachers with methods for 
helping the students to overcome their learning problems in reading. 
Continual evaluation of student progress and staff techniques is made 
whilh the program is being carried out. The success of the program as 
a whole is measured through the use of pretests and posttests 
designed to determine the extent to which project goals have been 
met. (WP) 
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I SUMMARY 



A wide range of diagnofltic and remedial servicea characterizes 
the Jennings, Missouri Learning Laboratory Rrogram. Designed to 
focus on those students whose learning disabilities impede their 
progress in the broad areas of communication and problf;m- solving i 
the learning laboratory utilized axi eclectic approach by bringing 
many disciplines to bear on the var\oi'.s kinds of learning problems. 
Emphasis is placed on improving reading and language arts skills 
by first locating and defining (diignosing and assessing) the 
disability and then developing an individually prescribed program 
whereby the student can utilize his strengths and improve his 
weaknesses^ 

With the goal of improving the English-reading skills of 
130 K-12 students, the special project team located in the central 
leamr.ng laboratory and foxir diagnostic centers involves these 
personnel: laboratory coordinator, learning specialist, clinical 
psychologist, social worker, counselors, interns, diagnostic 
teachers and instruct ioned aides. In addition, regular school 
personnel and others, such as nurses, student teachers, tutors 
and university consultants are involved in a coordinated effor^ 
to lead those students who are perfozming below grade level to 
become more productive, successful citizens. 

An inservice training program is conducted to instruct 
seven (7) English teachers annually in methods of diagnosing and 
prescribing programs for children with learning deficiencies as 
well as providing these teachers with methods for helping the 
students to overcome their learning problems in reading. The 
education?a cycle will come full circle with the involvement of 
parents in improved child-parent- teacher communications* 

Continual evaluation of student progress and staff techniques 
is made during the duration of the program. The success of the 
program as a whole will be measured through a pretest posttest 
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design to determine the extent to which the following five goals 
of the project have been met: 

1. Improve the attitudes and teaching techniques of 
seven English teacherso 

2. Improve the reading comprehension skills of kO 
elementary students by a mean score of • 6 of a school 
year. 

3o Improve the reading comprehension skills of 30 junior 
high students by a mean score of «9 of a school yearo 

k. Improve the reading comprehension skills of 60 senior 
high students by a mean score of one yearo 

5. Improve certain personality characteristics (greater 
emotional stability, more conscientiousness, better 
able to follow rules) of 130 linderachieving students in 
grades K through 12* The mean gain in each of the 
characteristics should be 1/2 Standard Deviation closer 
to the standardized meano 



::i EVALUATION 



Ao Objective I 

To improve the English reading ekills of underachieving 
high school students (grades 10-12) by an average gain of 
at least one year during the 1972-73 school year, 
l o Act i vities for Obje ctiye_j^ 

Several activities were utilized in attempting to 
accomplish this objective. Three groups were totally 
individualized while two other groups received 
individualized instruction during one-half the class 
period each day. 

Listed below are the activities that were used 
in the groups that were totally individualized: 

- Teachers aided students to develop a larger 
sight vocabulary through the following methods 
as appropriate : 

- placing unfamiliar words on 3 x 5 cards for study 

- using the 3x5 cards in "card game*' situations 
for study 

- assigning written stories and paragraphs using 
the vocabulary words from the cards 

- using tachistoscopic devices to review words 

- discussing vocabulary definitions through a 
study of root words and word origins 

- regular exercises in vocabulary study from 
materials such as Be a Better Reader , Reading 
for Meanin^ i T actics in Reading ^ and Audio- 
Reading Progress Laboratory vocabulary exercises. 

- the teachers used a wide variety of commercially 
printed and taped materials to teach specific 
reading and grammar skills in which the students 
showed deficiencies, continually evaluated their 



progress^ then had students practice these skills 
with actual classroom assignment s* ^ 

- paperback books were used to stimulate interest 
in reading! to provide relevant topics for dis- 
cussion i and to teach reading, grammar, and 
literary analysis skills. 

- group sharing of novel ^'Catcher in the Rye** to 
practice reading dcills learned and to practice 
group discussion techniques 

- audio-visual materials (films, records, tapes) 
supplemented a number of units of work in 
literature 

- high school students tutored elementary school 
students to reinforce fi^ills that they had 
previously learned 

Listed below are the activities that were used 
in the groups that were partially individualized: 

- Lists of new and unfamiliar words were developed 

to improve vocabulary, spelling and reading skills. 

- The Action series was used to improve reading, 
vocabulary and reference skills. 

Novels were read that related to the students' 
personal life and problems. 

- Used the I^irner- Livingston Go mmimication S erie s 
to improve reading and background information. 

- The Scholastic L it erature Se ries, Moments of D e cision , 
was used to learn to make decisions. Books were 
selected to observe how other characters made 

their decisions. This was followed with group 
discussions of the decision-making process. 

- The Contact units of Loya^rties, Maturity, and 
Get ting Toi^ether were used to evaluate self, 
relation with family and friends, and to help 
adapt better to school and society. This was 
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followed with group discuasions, the reading of 
short Btoriee and finally followed with the use 
of records and posters to stimulate con^oeitions. 

- The Activity Concept Engli«h program was used to 
develop both reading and listening skills with 
emphasis on the latter. 

- To improve reading and to explore vocations, the 
Turner-Livingston Carets:.^ Series was ;d. 

2. Evaluations for Objective I; 

The senicr high school students were evaluated by 
the Iowa Teet of Educational Development in a pretest- 
posttest design. There was a mean gain in reading 
achievement of 1.9 years in the groups that received 
totally individualized instruction iUZAO; df=l6; 
pi.025). A related t-test showed that this gain was 
significant. There was a mean gain in reading 
achievement of .9 years in the groups that received 
individualized instruction during one-half the class 
ppriod each day. This gain was not found to be 
significant when assessed with a related t-test. 

Table 1 

Reading Achievement Test Results (in years) - Senior High Students 



N 



Meaii 



SD 



Groups receiving totally 
individualized instruction 



Pretest 
Fosttest 



17 
17 



7.0 
.8.9 



1.80 
1.62 



Groups receiving partially 
individualized instruction 



Pretest 
Posttest 



^+8 



7.h 
8,3 



2.^1 
2.64 
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All of the students in the groups that received totally 
individualized instruction were willing to participate in 
the program on a voluntary basis. In contrast to the first 
year, all but one of the students were willing to have 
their parents involved. According to the students them- 
selves, they were already familiar with the program in a 
general way and tended to be glad to participate since they 
felt that this program could assist them with the difficulties 
they were experiencing in the English class. 

B. Objective II 

The goal of this objective was to improve the reading skills 
of at least 30 underachieving junior high school students by 
an average gain of nino months during the 1972-73 school 
year. 

1, Activities for Objective II : 

- Classic comic books, abridged versions of books 
written by Jack London, as well as books and plays 
dealing with Negro subjects such as "Sounder^* were 
used for motivational purposes. 

- Vocabulary v/as selected from the content areas 
to be learned as sight words. Later, groups of 
these words were analyzed from a phonetic point of 
view. 

- Stories as well as the comprehension questions were 
taped. The student was then asked to follow these 
selections visually in a previously prepared booklet. 

- Students read selections orally and taped them. The 
student then listened to his re'^ording, reread the 
selection, and finally answred the comprehension 
questionso 

- Selections were Used that required students to use 
context clues to assist them in comprehension. A 
selection would be read and then a question would 
be asked about an unfamiliar word used in the selec- 
tion*, The student would then be taught how to derive 
meaning from the word by obtaining context clues. 
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- For students that had very short attention spans, 
very email silent reading assignments were initially 
given. These were followed by a series of comprehen- 
sion questions. Then silent reading assignments were 
increased 15 seconds per day until the student was 
able to cope with a regular length reading assignment 
with an adequate level of comprehension. 
2. Evaluations for OV.iective II : 

The junior high school students were evaluated with 
the S.R.Ao Achievement Test in a pretest-posttest 
design. There was a mean gain of 5.? years in junior 
high students' reading achievement, A related t-test 
showed this gain was significant (t=7.68; df=^^; p<.00l). 

Table 2 

Reading Achievement Test Results (in years) - Jvmior High Students 





N 


Mean 


SD 


Pretest 


^5 




1.^2 


Postteat 


^5 


8.6 


2.38 



Ae call be noted in Table 10, the students at both the 
junior and senior high school levels showed a more 
significant mean gain in reading achievement than those 
in the elementary school as was true during the first 
year of the project. Two factors appear to have contributed 
to this difference in performance. First of all| the 
students at both the junior and senior high levels that 
were originally selected showed a greater discrepancy 
between their potential and actual reading achievement 
than those selected at the elementary school level- There- 
fore there was a need to decrease a larger gap. It may 
be that it would be more difficult to close this narrower 
gap. Secondly, another very important factor according 
to Boyd D. McCandless in his book entitled Adolescents ; 
Behavior and Development must be taken into consideration. 
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ELomentary achooi. s^rvioants that are not euccesaful 
in achooi become die 20P raged by the time they reach 
the third grade. The motivation tends to decrease 
sharply for the uneuoceaaful atudent at age 8. However 
the adolescent shows a high level of generalized drive. 
If this heightened drive is talcen advantage of » it is 
possible for dramatic improvement in learning to occur. 
According to McCandlesSt the adolescent period may 
actually be the last change that one usually has to 
motivate a student to perform according to his potential. 
It could be that most of the secondai^y school students 
were motivated through this project and heightened their 
generalized drive to perform more satisfactorily which 
might account for the high level of reading growth at 
both the junior and senior high levels. 

C. Objective III 

The goal of this objective was to improve the reading of hO 
underachieving elementary students by an average gain of six 
months in the area of reading during the 1972-75 school year. 
1. Activities for Objective III: 

- Neurological Impress Method for building oral reading 
fluency. 

- Femal Technique for developing sight vocabularies 
and improving spelling. 

- Allowing a peer to ask the reader questions about 

what was just read so as to build comprehension skills. 

- Teacher-made and DIH tapes were used with individual 
earphones to build auditory skills such as disorimination* 

~ Distar techniques and materials were used to enhance 
language development. 

- i.t.a. materials were used in an indivt^xialized reading 
program for building word attack skills. 

- Langurige experience stories and techniques were used 
to develop the understanding that stories are "written 
talkii^ef". 
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2. Evaluation for Ob jective_IIIj. 

The elementary school students were evaluated in a 
pretest-posttest design utilizing the following 
instruments : 

Grade 1 - Wide Range Achievement Teat 
Grades 2-6 - Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
There was a mean gam of 1.3 years in elementary students' 
reading achievement. A related t-test showed this gain 
was significant (t=5.51; PC- 0^5). 

Table 3 

Reading Achievement Test Rpsults (in years) " Elementary School Students 

N Mean SD 

^ft^etest ^6 1.9 1.12 

Posttest ^6 3.2 1.1^ 



The major focus diaring the second year of the project 
was to inveotigace wh^it was needed to further increase 
the elementary reading achievement growth. This was 
accomplished through consulting with faculty members 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia, as well as through 
the reading of journals and books in the area of learning 
disabilities. Two factors seemed to become apparent - 

(1) More detailed evaluations of the elementary students 
needed to be made in order to more specifically determine 
modality strengths as well as learning styles; and 

(2) More varied types of reading materials needed to be 
available so that each elementary student could work with 
materials thai tapped the above. It was for this reason 
that the Distar and i.t.a, approaches were initiated as 
they supplemented the already existing approaches of 
phonics, linguistics, sight, and language experience. 
Since the mean reading achievement gain at the elementary 
level was found to be significant (p<.005), it is felt 
that the investigations proved to be beneficial. 
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Do Objective I V 

The aim of this objective was to provide ineervice training 
for one semester of 20 weeks for 1^ regular secondary class- 
room teachers in the areas of assisting students with learning 
disabilities and remedial English/reading. Six of these will 
be regular senior high classroom teachers while eight of 
these will be regular junior high classroom teachers. 

1. Activities for Objective IV: 

- Each teacher was assigned to meet with the Learning 
Specialist a minimum of once each week for one houro 
Discussions about the individual student's academic 
and personality strengths, weaknesses, and needs 
were discussed. 

- The Learninf; Specialist observed the teachers during 
the periods of instruction. These observations were 
followed by a discussion about the procedures and 
methods used. 

- The teachers were introduced to new techniques and 
materials that were used as alternates to the process 
previously used in order to meet the needs of the 
individual students. 

2. Evaluation for Objective IV: 

In conjunction with the University of Missouri-St. 
Louis, a pretest-posttest design utilizing The Personal 
B eliefs Inventory was administered to meas^ire three 
areas. There was a mean decrease in Part I - Agreement 
with Dewey's philosophy of pragmatism (experimentalism)- 
of .6 raw score points. This decrease was not found to 
be significant when assessed with a related t-test. 

Tliere was a mean gain in Part II - Practicing Dewey *s 
philosophy of pr?igmatism (experimentalism) - of 1.7 raw 
score points. This increase was not found to be significant 
when assessed with a related t-testo 

Therj was a mean gain in Part III Becoming more 
open-minded - of 1.8 raw score points. This increase was 
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not found to be significant when aaseseert v/ith a related 
t-testo 

Table ^ 

Personal Beliefs Inventory Results (raw score) - In-service Teachers 

N Mean SD . 



Part I - Agreement with Dewey's 
philosophy of pragmatism 
(experimentalism) 

Pretest 
Post test 

Part II - Practicing Dewey's 
philosophy of pragmatism 
(experimentalism) 

Pretest 
Posttest 

Part III - Becoming more open- 
minded 

Pretest 
Posttest 



8 139.5 22.^6 

8 138.9 2^+087 



8 160.^ 18.7^ 

8 162*1 19.07 



8 1^7.3 23.^6 

8 1^9.1 22.29 



Although no significance was noted in teacher attitudes 
as measured by the Person a l Beliefs Inventory t greater 
involvement on the part of the in-service teachers was 
noted during the second year of the project o In addition 
to this, they met on frequent occasions to discuss 
alternate ways in which to assist students in their 
regular classes and used the appropriate materials 
as had been discussed with them. One factor that could 
account for the lack of significance was due to the fact 
that on the pretest measure all the in-service teachers 
had already scored above the norms in each part. Never- 
theless, much attention will be given to this matter 
during the third year to help insure a more effective 
in-service prograjno 
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E« Objective V 

The aim of this objective was to improve certain personality 
characteristics (greater emotional stability, more 
conscientious, better able to follow rules) of 60 under- 
achieving high school students during the 1972-73 school 
year. The mean gain in each of the characteristics should 
be 1/2 Standard Deviation closer to the Mean. 
1. Activities fg Object ive JVi 

- Individual personal co'onseling 

- Individual academic counseling 

- Success oriented lessons 

- Individually prepared lessons 

- Positive rather than negative feedback 
• 2. Evaluations for Objective V ■• 

The senior high school students were evaluated with 
the High School Personality Questionnaire in a 
pretest-posttest design in an attempt to determine 
the standing on several personality dimensions. 
A related t-test showed that the mean changes ■'n 
the attitudes listed below all were significant. 

Table 5 

Personality Changes of Participating Senior High Students (sten scores) 

Cotapletely Individualized 
Factor N Mean SD 

A - (Reserved Warmhearted) 

Pretest If k.Sl 1.8l 

Posttest 16 5.71 l,'*^ 

D -(Inactive Active) 

Pretest 16 k.9k 1.30 

Posttest 16 6.19 1.78 

H -(Shy — Adventurous) 

ivocest 16 ^.19 1-70 

Posttest 16 5.88 1.3b 

I -(Tough-minded 

— — — — — Teader-minded) 

Pretest l6 ^.00 1^^^ 



Posttest 



16 5.38 1.76 
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Factor A -(Reaerved— — — —Warmhearted) 
Initially the senior high students who received completely 
individualized instruction were slightly below average on 
Factor A suggesting tendencies toward aloofness, being 
critical, distrust fulness, and rigidity. On the pretest 
measure, they were still within the "average range" but 
were significantly higher in score on the posttest measure 
(t=:2.03; df=15; P<.05), suggesting greater flexibility, 
access to emotions, and trust* 

Factor D -(Inactive Active) 

A significant increase on Factor D (t=3.l8; df=15i 
p::.005), while within the average range, suggests a 
movement toward greater impulsiveness* Along with the 
increase in Factor A, there is an impression of more 
easygoing accept.'inoe of emotions and perhaps greater 
willix^ess to act on the basis of these emotions, and 
perhaps a decrease in "neurotic" behavior. 

Factor H - (Shy- Adventurous) 

This impression received some support from the significant 
increase in scores on Factor H (t=3*01; df=15; p<.005)* 
This change Implies a movement from threat sensitivity, 
timidity, and iinpeded self-expression toward greater 
impulsiveness and socieuL participation. 

Fact or J[ - (Tough-minded tender-minded) 

Similarly a significant increase on Factor I (t=2.20; 
df=15; pr.025) implies a change from a "tough, masculine, 
no-nonsense" orientation which is a strong negative 
predictor of school achievement. This shift may also 
have involved a change in expectation for positive 
interactions with others. 

The overall pattern appears to suggest a change in the 
direction of greater trust and acceptance of self and 
others, greater flexibility and expecting more positive 
interpersonal relations* 
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Table 6 

Personality Changes of Participating Senior High Students (sten scores) 

(Partially Individual: red) 

Factor N Mean SD 



C -(Emotional Instability 

Emotional Stability) 

Pretest 2^ 5.35 1.65 

Poettest 26 6.19 1.56 



I -(Tough-minded— — 

— - — — — — Tender-minded ) 

Pretest 26 k.92 1.7^ 

Poettest 26 5.85 2.62 



Factor C - (Emotional. Instability 

Emotional Stability) 

For one of the groups of senior high students that received 
partially individualized instruction, a significant increase 
on Factor C (t=2.06; df=25; P<.025) was noted suggesting 
tendencies toward greater ego strength as well as a greater 
capacity for frustration tolerance. 

Factor JC - (Tough-Minded tender-minded) 

As with the senior high students who received completely 
individualized instruction a significant increase on 
Factor I (t=2oll; df=25; P^.025) implies a change ffom a 
"tough, masculine, no-nonsense" orientation which is a strong 
negative predictor of school achievement. This shift may 
also have involved a change in expectation for positive 
interactions with others. 

F. Ob.iective VI 

The aim of this objective was to improve certain personality 
characteristics (greater emotional stability, more con- 
scientious, better able to follow rules) of 30 underachieving 
junior high school students during the 1972-73 school year. 
The mean gain in each of the characteristics should be 
1/2 Standard Deviation closer to the Mean. 
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1, Activitiee for Objective VI; 

«• Individual perao&al counseling 

- Individual academic counseling 
. Success oriented lessons 

- Individually prepared lessons 

- Positive rather than negative feedback 
*2. Evaluations for Objective VI: 

The junior high school students were evaluated with 
the High School Personality Questionnaire in a 
pretest-posttest design in an attempt to determine 
the standing on several personality dimensions. 
A related t-test showed that the mean changes in 
the attitudes listed below all were significant. 

Table 7 

Personality caianges of Participating Junior High Students Csten scores) 



Factor N Mean 





— WEtrnhearted) 








Rretsat 
Post teat 




43 
43 


4.57 
5.'^5 


2.l8 
1.71 


F -(Full of cares — 










Pretest 
Posttest 




43 
43 


4.86 
5.88 


1.79 
1.80 


H -(Shy 


—Adventurous) 








Rreteet 
PosttQst 




43 
43 


4.81 
5.83 


1.93 
1.94 












E^etest 
Postteet 




43 
43 


4.62 
5.74 


1.83 
1.55 



Factor A - (Reeerved Warmhearted) 

Initially the junior high students were slightly below 
average on Factor A suggesting tendencies toward aloof- 
nesst being critical » distrust fulness, and rigidity. On 
the pretest measure » they were still within the "average 
range" but were significantly higher in score on the 
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postteat meaaure (t=2.^6; df=42; p<.ni), auggeeting 
greater flexibility, acceee to emotions, and trust. 

Factor F - (Full of cares Cheerful) 

This Factor F is described as a "load of care" factor 
with elements of cautiousness and seriousness. The 
students showed a significant (t=2.8}i; df=^2; p<.005) 
movement away from the "load of care" suggesting 
possibly greater freedom and opezmess to self and others. 

Factor H ~ (Shy Adventurous) 

This impression received some support from the sigrnificant 
increase in scores on Factor H (t=2.85; df=42; pv.005). 
This change implies a movement from threat sensitivity* 
timidity, and impeded self-expression toward greater 
impulsiveness and social participation. 

Factor - (Hela:<ced Tense) 

A significant increase in Factor ^ (t=2.73; df=^2; 
p<.005) appears superficially to be a qualitatively 
negative change, in that it suggests greater tension. 
However, this factor is described as undischarged drive. 
Part of this may be due to the shift in modes of adjustment* 
Here the spsculation may be offered that more mature 
behaviors Lave been developed, thus there was no rise in 
Fe-;tor 0. However, the turmoil of maintaining the new 
molz of adjustment and of determining their effect may 
prcdace an elevation in undischarged drive. This 
in<;erpretation that Factor and 0 may be related to 
developmental maturation is somewhat supported by there 
being no significant shift in either of these factors 
in the senior high groups. 
G. Objective VII 

The aim of this objectivevas to improve certain personality 
characteristics (greater emotional stability, more conscientious, 
better able to follow rules) of kO underachieving elementary 
school students during the 1972-73 school year. The mean 
gain in each of the characteristics should be 1/2 Standard 
Deviation closer to the Mean. 
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1. Activities for Ob.lective VII ; 

- Individual personal counseling 

- Individual academic counseling 

- Success oriented lessons 

- Individually prepared lessons 

- Positive rather than negative feedback 
* 2. Evaluations for Objective VII : 

The elementary school students were evaluated with 
the Children's Personality (Questionnaire in a 
pretest-posttest design in an attempt to determine 
the standing on severed personality dimensions. 
A related t-test showed that the mean changes in 
the attitudes listed below all were significant. 

Table 8 

Personality Changes of Participating Elementary Students (sten scores) 



Factor N Mean ^ 



B - (Dull Bright ) 

Pretest ^3 5.15 1.91 

Posttest ^'3' 5.85 1.76 

D - (Inactive— — - — —Active) 

Pretest ^3 6.50 1.67 

Posttest ^^3 5-98 1.72 

J - (Group Dependence- 

— Circumspect Individualism) 

Pretest 5-02 2.05 

Posttest '♦3 6.23 2.13 

0 - (Self-assured 

Apprehensive ) 

Pretest k3 5-02 1.95 

Posttest '♦3 5-85 2.01 



Factor B - (Dull Bright) 

A significant chaiige toward "greater intelligence" 

(t=2.03? &t=k2i p<,025) may have little practical significance 

in that it represents a shift of less than ten IQ points. 
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Such finding is not uneooanon in groups reoeiving 

remedial attention of an academic nature. 

Factor D •• (Inactive — ——Active) 

A significant change in the form of a decrease on 

Factor D (t=1.68; dfs'ta; p<.05) suggests that the 

students gained in their ability to constructively 

direct and control their attention and showed a 

decreased reliance on negative « attention-seeking 

behaviors. Since a positive soore on this factor oay 

correlate negatively td.th school achievement t this 

would represent a q\ialitatlvely positive gain. 

Factor J - (Group Dependence———— 

—Circumspect Individualien) 

Similarly the significant gain in Factor J (t=3.22; 

df=^2; p.< .003) represents a m*>vement from "group 

depending" to greater self-sufficiency. 

Factor 0 - (Self-assured — —-Apprehensive) 

A significant shift in Factor 0 (t=2.69; df=42; p<.Ol) 

suggests a movement toward greater guilt pronenesst 

sensitivity and perhaps anxiety. However, this type 

of shift may be due to the abandoning of previously 

satisfying t although negative* modes of adjustment 

(as suggested by changes on Factor D and J), without t 

as of the posttest, having settled upon a more mature 

mode of adjustment. 



We acknowledge the assistance for interpretation of the 
personality measures from Dr. Robert McGilligan, Consulting 
Psychologist 
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III DISSEMINATION 

An attempt to dieeeninate information about the Learning Lab 
ia an ongoing procesa. 

The teachers within the School Difltrict of Jennings were once 
agadn infoiised of the services provided by the Jennings Learning 
Lab through individual faculty presentations. Meetings were also 
conducted with parent groups as well as with the Learning Lab 
Council. Additiomdly articles were regularly featured in the 
'Mennings School District Bulletin" which were distributed to 
each resident* AlsOf a presentation mm made at each monthly 
Jennings Board of Education meeting to keep the board members 
informed of the monthly progress of the program. 

Information was disseminated outside the district through 
visitations of over 100 individuals and through publicity of 
events printed in the local community newspapers, the larger 
metropolitan newspapers, and in the newsletter of the Missouri 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities. Copies of 
the final report for the first year of operation were sent to 
utate Representative James Hulvaney, State Senator John Schneider, 
Senator Stuart Symington and Senator Thomas Eaglet on, as well as 
to staff members from the school districts of Cape Girardeau, 
Hazelwood, I^^kway and Biverview Gardens. 

Furthermore, a workshop was conducted by the Learning Lab 
staff members for the special services teachers of the Ladue 
School District. Ir: addition, the staff participated in panel 
presentations conducted at the Miriam School in Webnter Groves 
for the parents of handicapped preschool children and also for 
a meeting conducted by the St- I<ouis Council of the Missouri 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities. 
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XV HECOMMENDATIONS 

Of the eight (8) reconmendationa made to the sehool 
district last year, six (6) of theo have been adopted. Following 
ia a list of the recoofflendations for the coming achool year: 

!• A comprehenaive preeohool program ia needed to detect 
learning problems so that the parents can be asaisted in 
providing the necessary experiences to help prevent the 
child from becoming a achool failure* 

2* More time needa to be available for counaelora to help 
students deal vrith their social- emotional problems. 
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Table 9 

(a) Fairview Eleinentary 

(b) Northview Elementary 

(o) Northview Elementary 

(d) Woodland Elementary 

(e) Fairview Junior High 

(f) Fairview Junior High 

(g) Jennings Junior High 

(h) Jennings Junior High 



(continued) 

1 to Edgewood Children's Center (for 
the emotionally disturbed - residential 
care) 

8 to Special District, Qnotionally 
Disturbed t^ogram 

2 to Special District, Educable 
Mentally Betarded Program 

2 to clinical psychologist for treatment 

1 to Edgewood Children's Center (for 
the emotionally disturbed) 

1 to Special District, Learning 
Disabilities I^cgram 

3 to Special District, fisotionally 
Disturbed Progr^jn 

1 to Family and Children' Service 
for counselling 

2 to clinical psychologist for 
treatment 

1 to Jewish Hospital, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic 

1 to Special District, 

Educable MentaU^/ Retarded Program 

1 to Special District, Bsiotionally 
Di8tiu>bed I^ogram (itinerant assistance) 

2 to Special District, Educable Mentally 
Retarded Program 

1 to Juvenile Court - Change of custody 
of parents 

1 to Special District, Visually Impaired 
IVogram 

1 to Juvenile Court - Counselling for 
drug probl:?m 

1 to Juvenile Court - Truency 
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Table 10 

Reading Comprehension Improvement 



Levels Number of Average Gain Statistically 

Students in Years Derived Average 

Ga5n in Years 



Elementary 


46 


+1.3 


+2.2 


Junior High 


45 


+3.2 


+6.0 


Senior Bigh 1? 
(Ckxipletely 
Individualized) 


+1.9 


+2.2 


Senior High 48 
(Partially 
Individualized) 


+ .9 


+ .9 



It must be noted in this table that more than 108 students 



have participated in the Learning Lab ft-ografflo Table 9 enumerates 
precisely the number of participants for the 1^72-73 school year. 

The avera^^e gain column indicates the differences on test 
scores in reading achievement according to standardized tests. 

The statistically derived average gain is based upon two 
factors of statistics. One is the regression equation which 
incorporates the idea of adding months of growth to the pretest 
scora for all individuals that were not included in the progj-am 
in September. Thus an allowance is made for additional reading 
growth for each month during the time period of the pretesting 
in September and the actual admittance of the student into one 
of the diagnostic classrooms. As a result the newly derived 
score becomes the basis for determin'.ng the statistically derived 



proteat ocore. The second Btatietical fartor which ie taken 
Into consideration in this column is one in which an average monthly 
gain in reading comprehension per pupil is calculated from the 
difference between the actual posttest score and the derived 
pretest score. Then the average monthly gain is multiplied by 
10 for the number of actual montha in the school year. This nev; 
figure then makes it possible to assess each student's reading 
growth on the assumption that he was in the program for the 
complete school year. 
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A BEHAVIORAL RATING SCALE 

Nam e G rade . 

Teache r D ate 

If the chil-l exhibits a behavior below, please check in the 
appropriate space. 

If he does not exhibit the behavior, leave it blank. 



i 

Visital Perception 
i_ n^fiMo ^-n mn¥nh Idftnticftl pftttemH and/or synbola 


Generally 


^ 1 

I' 

CD 


3- TlnaMft p*proAue« pftttama and/or BVObolS 






Unablfe o t>ut Duszlea together 






k. nnnblft to follow a line in cutting 1 






S. Iffnorae punctuation marka when reading | 




6. Adda lettara when CODVinff wordfl I 




7. Leu 'ea out lattera when convinK words 






8. Confuses similar letters and words (b & d, p & q, «rtiat 
and when, etc.) when readine 


! 

t 


Q. Makes reversals (weuB - saw) 




10. Riffht to left writing and/or reading 




n. WatrActiwl bv opdinarv Tiaunl movementa in the room 




12. Unable to trrite on line 






13. Unable to recoimize colors 




1/i. Hnahle to point end «ount on one to one relationshin 






Auditory 

1- Unable to follow oral directions 


1 


i 

! 


A«lrn quftBtiona About aomethinir that was iUfit said j } 
Subatitutea aimilar soundina letters in srellinK ! 


U. nnnble f.o peoull a aeauence of items eiven orallv j 
5. Distracted by irrelevant aounds 1 


1 


6. niffleultv distiniTUiahintt between everyday sounds 
7- Uneble to tell from which directions aounds come 

Iianguaee 

1- Lack of adeouate SDeakinc vocabulary 


i 

t 

# 
1 

1 


1 


Unable to explain what he aT>t>arently knows 






3. Unable to follow a sequence of events or directions 
Kiven orally 


! 




^. Omit tins words while apeakin(( 





ERIC 
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APPENDIX A (cont'd) 




Concepts 



1. 
2. 



Unable to categorize aimilar itemfl 

Unable to apply a principle to a related aituation 

(3 X ^ = 12; 12 " h = ?) 



Social Emctional 



1. Kicking-biting-aggitating othera i 

2. No self-control; talks to self, wanders around rocm__;__^ 

3. Temper tantrum s ' | 
h. Nervous behavior (e.g. thumb sucking; nail biting) ! 

5. Daydreaming — gazing out window , , 

6. Low frustration level — gives up easily i 

7. Unable to adjust to change of routine i 

8. Making unusually frequent trips to the lavatory and/or | 
drinking fountai n i | 

9. Consistently seeking teacher attention ani/or reasaurance.,__J 

10. Unwilling to participate in indoor and/or outdoor group < 
act ivit le s i ■ 

11. Excessive movements* squirming, fidgetting ' | 

12. Unable to take turns, interrupting ! 



